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TO THE PUBLIC. tification, and although he will, under existing 
‘ag circumstances, exert himself, to the utmost of his - 
Every days observation and reflection, incteas-| present ability, to effect that object, yet he must 
es-our astonishment and regret, at the reckless |again temind his patrons and the friends to agri- 
improvidence exhibited by the farmers in most|cultaral improvement, that the success of his la< 
parts of the Southern and South-western states. |bours, must necessarily be in proportion to the ex 
Even in this section of the country, where every |tent of the patronage afforded him. Not only 
one lias daily before his eyes, demonstrative proof|willthe diffusion of agricultural knowledge byhim, 
of the rainous and destructive consequences,| be necessarily commensurate with the extent of 
which have already actually resulted from the |the circulation of his paper, a matter of the utmost 
eglect of any system of agricultural improve-|importance in the productien of agricultural im~ 
[ment Here, where we daily behold fields,/provement, but he feels a thorough conviction, 
which thirty or forty years ago, with but very|that were the patronage of the Farmer sufficient — 
imperfect cultivation produced from thirty toltoenable him to devote double or even treble the 
fifty bushels of corn to the acre, and other cropsfiime which he can now afford to do, tothe pre- 
in’ pfeportion, and’ which are now incapable, |paration of its matter, the intrinsic valae of the ~ 
evea with the aid of plaster, of producing clover,!work would be great!y enhanced, and its efficien- 
until previously manared, and the product of |cy in promoting agricultural improvement increas- 
which at this time, without the aid of manure, is}ed to adegree of which few are aware. May he 
insufficient, with the best cultivation, to defray|not then confidently hope, that all who feel an in- 
the expense of tillage. Even here, with these/terest in thé success of agricultural improvement, 
proofs before our eyes, too many are still to be! wil] lend him ther aid, in extending the circala- 
found, blindly and heedlessly pursuing the same) tion of the Farmer, as widely as possible. Séme 
wretcled, murderous, land-killing practices, to/public spirited individuals, have thus exerted 
which we are indebted fur the great injury, Which themselves, and their success, has furnished am- 
the country has already sustained in the impo! ple proof, that were their example generally fol- 
verishment and total exhaustion of so many fields, }owed by all who feel a solicitude for the success 
once fertile, and by which their owners are now!of that great cause to which the paper is devoted, 
compelled, either to abandon their native spot,’ is patronage would speedily beso far extended, 
their friends and relatives, and te seek, amid the jas not only to afford him a reasonable remunera- 
wilds of the ‘far west, in climates more UN- tion for his present labour, and expense, but to 
pleasant and far more insalubrious, that support, enable him to improve the work, both in appear- 
which their once fertile, but now exhausted’ance gin value, to an extent, which could not fail 
fields, can no longer afford; or else, by dint of to render it far more efficient in accomplishing the 
severe and long continued toil, and the most ri- great object at which it aims, and thereby contri- 
gid frugality, to make a scanty subsistence, du-' buting as he trusts in no small degree to the per- 
ting the time required for repairing the injury in- manent welfare and prosperity of the country in 
flicted on their soil by former improvidence.'general. Deeply impressed with this belief, and 
Sach a total distegard of their own best interests, feeling an ardent desire to contribute, to the ut- 
demonstrates the all-powerful influence of habit most of his power, to that salutary reformation of 
and example, that it is even an overmatch for the existing agricultural practices, which he be- 
that powerful motive of human conduct; self in- jjevesio be most essentially important to the best 
terest; this appears the more clearly, when we intetests of the couniry,!he respertiullyfbut ear- 
consider, what 10 notorioucly tho tact, that this nesily solicits the co-operation of all, whose. 
wretched land-killing system, is both more labo- yiews coincide with his, in extending the cireu= 
rious, and far less profitable, than one, which ation of the Farmer to the greatest practicable 
would, not only preserve, but according to the extent—and he must again earnestly entreat, the- 
degree of its perfection, more or less annually in- gid of those, who hy their contributions to its 
crease the fertility of our lands, the wealth of our pages, have it in their power, gréatly to enhance. 
country,and the happiness, the intelligence, and jts yalue, not to withhold from their brother far= 
the virtue of our people. mers, that know!edge derived from their own 
To be, even an humble instrument, in produ- experience and observation, by the diffusion of 
cing the general abandoniment of the former, and which, through the medium ot the Farmer, the 
the universal adoption of the latter system, would could without expense, and with very littletrou- 





‘afferd to the editor of this paper the highest gra- ble to themselves, render a most Important servicg 
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liberally remunerated, by their mu-!a portion of it as possible in the field. 
tual efforts to enlighten each other. If} To attain the first object, that of § 
such men will only for a ‘moment seriously|ring a large product, we have in our prece- 
reflect, on the mass of good which they|ding numbers, in observations on the cul- 
have it in their power, with so little trouble,|ture of clover, given the necessary direc- 
toconfer on each other, and on their com-|tions; we will now only repeat, that the 
mon country, the editor flatters himself,)main things to be attended to are the fol- 
that this appeal to their patriotism, to their|lowing—ist. That the land be fertile. 2d. 
desire to’ promote the improvement of the|That it be well prepared before sowing the 
profession to which their lives are devoted,|seed, as hereto!ore directed. 3d. That a 
and to their own best interests, cannot|suflicient quantity of seed be sown tothe ~~ 
prove unavailing—and he confidently hopes,jacre. 4th. That‘it be evenly distributed 
‘that aided by these; he will speedily be en-|over the ground. 5th. That, wheneverthe ~~ 
abled to make the Farmer the vehicle of|land requires its aid, gypsum or plaster be j 
communicating to all, that valuable mass of|sown on the clover—and 6th. That it be 
‘agricultural information, which he knowg|not injured by injudicions or excessive gra- 
to be now confined to a few, greatly tothe|zing. If these particulars be well attended 
injury of the public in general. To those|to, an acre of ordinary land will produce 
gentlemen who have already manifested the|threc bushels of seed in a common séason, 
intercst which they feel in its success, by|often more. 
their cxertions to extend its circulation, he| We come now-to speak of the more diffi- 
‘tenders his acknowledgments and solicits ajcult and laborious operation of safely and 
eontinuance of their exertions. economically harvesting and securing it. 
The loss of one of the hands, the inter-|This requires care and attention. The 
ruption of business occasioned by the ne-|great objects to be aimed at are, to cut the 
cessary removal of the office, sickness and|seed at the period when there is the largest 
some other causes, have occasioned such|porsion of ripe seed on the ground, in that 
a delay in the mechanical execution of the|stage of maturity, which will admit of its 
work as for some time past to render the|being collected into the barn, and so to 
regular issuance of the paper impracticable.|handle it, as to prevent the seed from be- 
The editor is using his utmost endeavors, |!0g shattered off'and left on the field, while 
and hopes soon to accomplish such arrange- the straw or haulm only is collected in the 
ments, as will ensure the regular appearance|>arn. It is, we believe, to the improvident | 
ef the paper on the first of every month, in|and ruinous neglect of strict attentionto 
the mean time, any delays which may oc-|these two latter objects, that most farmers 
cur will ‘not be ultimately prejudicial to|may attribute their failure in making clo. 
subscribers, as twelve numbers willbe fur-jver seed. We willlay before our readers 
nished for the year. the results of our own observation and. ex- 
The reprinting of the first number will|petience, on these important points, hoping 
Be commenced so soon as some mechanical|that those of our patrons, who may ‘have 
aid can be procrred, and it will so soon as|4iscovered a better mode of effecting these 
published be forwarded free from charge|°bjects, than the one recommended, will 
to every existing subscriber, whether they|yet Communicate to us their practice in 
have heretofore been furnished with it or|time to enable us to lay it before the pub- 
not. lic in our next number. 
; TIME OF CUTTING. 4 
Answers to Queries of a subscriber published in} As the clover seed, from the time the 
the Farmer No. 6 page 91. first heads ripen, until the close of the sea- 
SAVING CLOVER SEED. son, are daily arriving at maturity, the great 
The two greeat objects to be attended desideratum is, to ascertain the precise pe- 
to, in raising clover seed with profit, are— riod when there ia on the ground the great- 
First, to secure the production of as large|®*t portion of ripe seed, in a state which ~ 
a erop to the acre as practicable—and Will admit of its being collected and brought ~ 
Secondly, to harvest tke crop in such a into the barn. “If the clover be cut before 
manner, as to bring as large a portion of this period, there must evidently be a loss 
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turity-of too large 
|, beyond this’ period, an equal, and 
perhaps a greater loss will be sustamed, 
from the impossibility of saving the seed 
first ripened, generally the best, on account 
of its being so’ easily shattered off. We 
would recommend, as the most eligible 
time for cutting, the period when about two- 
thirds of the heads have become ripe & assu- 
med a black color, many of the others, at 
this time of a brown color, will ripen after 
cutting. 
MODE OF CUTTING. 

Where the clover has not lodged, and is 
high enough to admit of it, by far the most 
expeditious, and in every point of view the 
most-eligible mode of cutting, is to cradle 
it as we do grain, only throwing it into dou- 
ble swarths, that is laying the clover cut 
from two lands in one swarth. If the grass 
be so short as to require it, a strip of tinnen 
may be fastened on the fingers of the cradle 
so as to prevent the heads falling through 
them. 

MODE OF CURING. 


If the crop be not heavy and the wea- 
ther be good, the swarths may lie undis- 
turbed for several days, until the hay be 
perfectly cured, it should then, in the mor- 
ning or evening while sufficiently moist 


from the dew, to prevent its shattering off 


too easily, be gently raked into small bun- 
ches, such as can be conveniently raised 
with a fork and laid on the waggon. When 
not too damp, these bunches should be 
hauled ‘to the barn, and either stowed away 
in mows, or, which is best, threshed off, 
and cither immediately cleaned, or else the 
heads stowed away in a room prepared for 
the purpose until winter, to be then thresh- 
edor trodden out. But should there be 
rain on them, or should they be suffered to 
remain in the field any considerable length of 
time after boing raked up, thooo bunches 
must with a fork be gently turned bottom 
upwards, and laid in a new place, after ev- 
ery rain to which they may be exposed, and 
after every two or three days they may 
have lain in the field in fair weather. This 
is necessary to prevent the seed from being 
injured by the heat and moisture to which 
they will have been exposed, from the sun, 
the rain, and the moisture of the earth. 
After being sufficiently cured, while dry, let 
the seed be gently laid on the waggon or 
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sled, and hauled to the barn, using every 
necessary precaution to ensure, that aslittle. 
of it as possible be left in the field or scate- 
tered along the road. : 

MODE OF CLEANING. 


Various methods are practiced, for cleans 
ing the seed from the chaff. The only’ 
two as far as we know, used jn this coun- 

try, are treading it out with horses, or elean- 

ing it in a threshing machine: The first is 

tedious, laborious, filthy and unwholesome 

both to man and beast, the latter is far pre- 

ferable in every respect, but as all are not 

provided with threshing machines and as 

therefore many must still continne to tread 

out their seed-we will submit a few obser- 
vations on the mode of performing this 

operation. Having covered the barn floor 
with seed in the chaff to the depth of from 
12 to 18 inches, put on the horses and tread 

one day, the next morning run the chaff 
through a fan, much of it will have been 
beaten to dust and will be blown away, as 
will also the light chaff, having no seed, 
and that from which the seed has been se-~ 
parated, but: much the larger portion of the 
seed, still enveloped in the chaff, will be 
found in the rear of the fan, this, having 
been separated from the empty chaff ad- 
joining it, must be again spread on the floor 
and having added another portion of untrod- 
den chaff, te horses must be again put on 
and made to tread it another day, when it 
should be again run through the fan as be- 
fore, the produce of this, will far exceed 
that of the first days treading, but still, much 
good seed will be found immediately in the 
rear of the fan not yet separated from the 
chaff—this must be again spread on the 
floor, anda new addition be made of un- 
trodden chaff, and this process must be re- 
peated until .the whole erop trodden out. 
The seed, after passing through the fan, 
should first be run through a sieve, suffi- 
clently voarss te permit tho clover seed to 
pass through, but retaining all larger seeds 
and trash,—It should then be again run 
through a finer sieve, retaining the clover 
seed, put permitting the passage through 

of all smaller substances, by these two pro- 
cesses, the clover seed will be thoroughly 
cleansed from all kinds of filth and prepar- 

red for market. The only advantages deri- 

ved from cleaning the seed rather than 
sowing it in the chaff, are the ascerfaining 
with greater certainty the quantity sown 
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and the ensuring more equal distribution public attention, and patronage. 


It is | 


of the seed—where therefore, a sufficientied at Jonesborough. Tennessee, at thelsepehep 


uantity can be afforded to insure the de-|of One Dollar, in advance. Itis a erédit to - 


sired thickness in every part of the ground, jour State and should be encouraged by-all who 


sowing in the chaff, will not only do as/feel an interest in its prosperity. 
well, but is to be preferred, as it-is believed 


more likely te come up and to stand. 


In reply to our correspondents 3d quere, 
as to the time of ploughing under clover for 


* 
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ON FERTILIZING LAND. 


house which was demolished many years ago 


wheat-we would recommend that it be done|we were,struck with the remarkable fine ap- 
So soon as a considerable portion of the|pearance of the wheat which grew-on this 


seed has become ripe—the wheat should|spot. 


According to our estimate, it will pro- 


then be'sown and well harrowed in, but|duce several times as much as any other equal’ 
the land should by no means be again|space io the field: und the same extraordinary 
ploughed, until the wheat has been taken|fertility is exhibited every year whether it be 


of. 


in grass or in grain. This is not the only in- 


: stance that we have seen of the ‘kind; many 
bao aarey agg _ se —_ for. such places may be found; and we think it 


mer numbers, and in the present—the sedge to endeavor to discover the causes of such im- 
subdued, if the vdeo 


harrowed in the 


s, he will find casil 
an be ploughed an 


would be well for cultivators to consider and 


portant results. Though the means for render- 
ing a whole farm equally productive be not 


winter; pasturing and deep ploughing areleasily attainable, yet we are persuaded that 


the only effectual modes we have tried for 


much more may be profitably done on most 


extirpating briars and sprouts, we have|farms, than is now doing. 


much confidence however in the efficacy of i 
the mode described in the receipt published |been inhabited about ten years 


in this number. 


This house, which was built of logs, had 


It was then 
demolished; and if we may judge from the ef- 


Harmons threshing machine will thresh fects of log heaps on Jands generally, it must 
out, if properly attended to, from five to bea matter of little consequence to inquire 


whether they were burnt or removed. 
bn iahds of whet perdec. ag twenty years have now passed away, and there 


machine will cost about fifty dollars, ex: 
clusive of the house and mill-wrights work, 
this is the only machine for cleaning clover 
seed used in this part of the country—of | 
which we are apprized; we have used it for|collected. There was chip-dirtin no sparing — 


About 


it is, the same green spot. Such durable ef- 
fects do not generally proceed from a burning, 
or from putrescent manures, dropped round the 
door by the pigscattle or poultry. We must 
therefore inquire what other materials bad been 


two years past with great advantage espe:|quantity, and probably some burnt clay. To 


cially in cleaning clover seed. 


TO DESTROY BRIARS. 


these we may add a liberal supply of ashes, 
mixed with a portion of quick-lime which had 


had also accumulated. 
Now what is the inference to be drawn from 


. : these facts? Weshould say let every farmer 
ier the Ticats ond Dedhecte, anti carefully collect all the chipdirt that he can from 
be effectually destroyed by cutting them|) sy -rar. cil the home: Bent me from. his 


down or ploughing them up when they are 
in full bloom, which is ordinarily in the 


month of May. 


From the Ngtional Banner and Nashville Whig. 


leach-tubs; all the horns, hoofs, broken bones 
and old leather more or less of which may be 
found every year, on every farm—and then have 
them all duly applied to his fields. 
done the consequences must be important. The 


= : waste, ought no more to be forgotten or over- 
of ihis eee werk tas efor rae so looked on @ farm than in a manufactory. The 


Gnd is stocked with highly useful and interest- Scotch say—“Many a little makes a mickle,” © — 


ing matter. We cheerfully and with mucb- and this proverb is the dictate of experience 





fiction of right, recommend the Farmer to and sound sense. 


We hope that none of our readers will think 


On passing by the sile ofan old dwelling... 


been used in making soap, besides pieces of (9 

We are assured by a respectable and in-|/orns, hoofs, bones, and old leather. 
telligent farmer, that from the repeated ex- 
periments of himself and his neighbors, he 


Charcoal b 


If this be — 


principle of saving, of letting nothing go to | 
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ie be j have not manure sufficient {o make such a soil 
_ the first year; or must have the benefit of it 
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- who throw refase coal into the road or streets, 


ee 


al 3 


ust 
wire if 


_ more extensively the roots plunge, the more 


Tess liable will they be to injuries from drought, 
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jastead of removing it into theie fields or gar= 
dens; and those who mend the roads with man- 
ures from their. stables or woodpiles; Or cart 
old lime or mortar into them for the same pur- 
pose,—ivould doubtless carp at us were ft not 
for one circumstance; we have never known 
such economists, to take an agricultural paper. 
[Gennesee Farmer. 
From: the Farmer and Gardener. 
_ON PLOUGHING, 
Ass the season is near for using that invalua- 
ble instrument, the plough, perhaps it may be 
well to call the attention of our readers to the 


) in trifles. Those is of small consequence provided we can dog-. 
matize some into practice, who are now 
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opposed io it. What runs a farm out, as it. 
ealled? Is it not shoal ploughing, a scratch over 


the reach of sun and air? We may verily be- 
lieve this is the principal cause. The re 
must be (he reverse course of management, - 





The following observationg of the enlightened 
Editor of the Farmers Register on the course of 
the Legislature of Virginia in relation to agricul- 
ture is worthy the attention of the peeple of Ten- 
nessee at this time when they are about to elect 
the members to a legislature from whom 
ought to expect the commencement of a different 


subject. There seems to exist quite a diversity! system of policy, especially in regard to the in- 
of opinion in regard to the proper depth thatlterests of agriculture, from the one heretofore 
land should be ploughed. Many, and in our] pursued. 


opiniontoo many, advocate shallow ploughing. 
‘What’s the use,’ say they, ‘of ploughing up the 
sand and burying up the manure and the soil 
out of the reach of the plant?’ ‘Let us reason 
together.” What's the use of ploughing at all? 
Js it not that we may pulverize the soil and 
bring it to such a state that the little roots and 
fibres of the plant may shoot out and gather up 
whatever they can find to nourish it? Is itnot 
fo incorporate the manure with the soil and 
make it of a uniform consistency as it regards 
qualities, &c. 

~ Now the deeper you make the soil the deep- 
er will the roots plunge, and the deeper and 


nourishment will they be likely to find, and.the 


Plough deép; don’t fear burying the manure 
so deep that the roots will not find it—they 
will go as deep as you can by any plough ever 
yet made. It is possible you may not realize 
so good atrop the first year by burying the 
manure deeply; you will have deeper soil— 
andin @ shorttime, your land will of course 
have adouble depth of soil—What makes the 
intervals and bottom lands so much better than 
most uplands? Aye, but manure made that. 
Take nature’s advice and make yours so. If 
nature has made a plough of the elements and 
buried her vegetable matter deep, and made a 
goil ten fold more valuable for it, follow her 
example. She did not do itall at once, neither 
need you if youare notable. If you think you 


immediately, act according!y, but begin imme- 
diately. If you can plough but four inches this 
year, plough six the next, and increase annual- 
ly till you get the soil deeper than you can get 


Of Gev. Barbeur's address, it is nothing but 
sheer justice to say, that it calls our attenfion, in 
very appropriate and forcible language, te séverat 
matters of the deepest interest to every true friend 
of hiscountry. What could be more ioti 
than the establishment of a Professorship ef A 
r.culture at our University? What mere merti- 
fy ing and heart-sickening, than the neglect—nay, 
the fatustous reprobation with which it has been 
treated? What epidemic— what pestilence has 
devtructive to thé bodily health of our citizens. 
thaa the“‘party and political and office-hunting 
strifesy’of which he speaks so feelingly,have pro» 
ved totheir moral health? Among all the evils 
growing out of this state of things, there is none, 
think, greater than the utter neglect on the part 
of our legislatures, of the vital interests of agri 
culture, from the establishment of ourunion te the 
present day. They did once craw! so far; several 
years ago as to appoint a “Committee of Agricule 
ture!” yes, verily, a “Committee of Agricul- 
ture!’ Jf any doubt my word, let them search 
the journals of the House, and they will assuredly 
find, that this patriotic effort was actually made, 
and as far as we can judge from the circumstances 
of the case with “‘bona fide” intent, on the part 
of th performers, that they were actually achiev- 
ing something which would redound in no small 
degree, to their own honor, as well as’to the ben- 
efit oftheir state. What has beer the result? 
Can asingle man be found in our whole state 
who has ever known, or even heard of a solitary 
act of this committee—un less it be of a negative 
character, since their establishment? In fact, the 
have literally done nothing, unless it is to furni 
the inexplicable phenomenon of the legislature of 
a state whose predominant interest is agriculture, 





the point of your plough. We may appear 
somewhat dogmatized in our advice, but that, 


—a legislature, too, consisting chiefly of agricul- 
tural men—not only neglecting utterly, afl agri- 


the soil, as if you were afraid of getting oat of — 


ever raged in our country, that has preved more | 
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culteral intercate, but setuallly waking a mockery |bied vs to traverse the: 
ot them, by creating a committee to take care of number of low subt 


eranean cells, in which an e- 
them, which has literally proved a sinecure ap-|qual temperature is maintained by fires of dung, 
pointment. Godsave poor old Virginia! (for}communicatea sufficient heat to the hatching 
nething else can,) when the maddening business|reoms by apertures in the floor. Few persons 
of president-making, forever kept aliveby dema-|car endure, for any length of time, the. intense 
gegues and office-hunters, is constantly withhold-|heafefthese ovens. We were glad tomake our 
ing her citizens from studying and providing for|escape: and, on issuing forth into the streets, af- 
all these vital interests by which she lives, and|ter making our sducy Araba handsome present, 
moves, and has her being. we found the atmosphere of Cairo. at noon, cool 
——— and refreshing. Respecting this process, many 

The following is an Extract from Burton’s|erroneous ideas are prevalent in Europe. It has 
Anatomy ef Melanchely a book published more|been supposed that the secret, as itis termed, is 
than two centuries ago. knewn only tothe inhabitants of afew villages‘of 


om the Delta whodispersing themselves over the 
“Tobacce—diviae, rare, superexcellent tobac- country in autumn; undertake the management of 
ce, which goes farre beyond their prnaceas, pe-| such eggs asare entrusted totheir care; but there 
tisle ~ al} op etang ” Paco & seve | is nosecret in the matter,and the eggs are thus 
raigne remedy to all diseases. Agood vomit, } hatched by the inhabitants of all Egypt. In the 
confesse; a vurtuous herbe, if it be well qualified, oven we examined, there were at least twenty 
peostcwan | —_ Yeh men parte Ying It] cells, each, perhaps, conta:ning five thousand 
Sette ae ma “4 _ men, whith take it eggs; so that, should they all take, one hundted 
es tingéra do ale,’tis s plague—a pig hy thousand chickens would be produced in twenty~ 
violent purger of geods, lands, health; hellish! ne gays; or one million seven hupdred thousand 
devilish, and damned tobnoce—-the ruin and over- per annum, supposing the ptocess to go on with- 
throw of bedy and soule! outintermission. ‘T'wo hundred similar evens, 
kept in constant operation, would therefore hatch, 

From St. John’s Egypt. in the h are 
year, three hundred and forty ‘millions of 
VISIT TO THE ae OVENS OF CAT | chickens! 20 that were this practice introduced in- 


. : : toEngland, it would very speedily reduce the 
‘The hatching oven consists of a suite of stnall| price of poultry. 


pate yea oF ceils, arranged on éeither side 
ef a small passage, in which they open; the door- From the Silk Culturist. 
way, wher there are éggs within, being closed todlss AnD woLneeey.eene 
cwith mats. Inseme of the chambers the eggs fel BE R 
had, been newly put is, and were perfectly white;| _ The Massachusetts Society for promoting Ag» . ah 
du ethers, having already undergone many chan- riculture, have awarded to Mr. William Clark, Jr 4 
ges, they exhibited a dirty yellow color, while in|°f Northampton, & premium of $20 for.a planta 
several cells, the embryo having been warmed in-|"!©" of locust trees. The timber of locustisin- © 
to life, had shattered its prisen, and was emerging valuable en acceunt of itsdurability, itissonght ~ 
through the breken shel). Nothing is more com- for by ship bui'defs'and the government price for © 
‘mon than the process ef incubation, which, in it has been as high as seventy five-cents a cubic 
fact, falls under the eye of every man; and the foot. Lecust posts, setin the greund havebeen — 
principle of the Egyptian hatching ovens, in ehich known te last upwards of halfa century. It is 
akested atmosphere performs the effice ef the|*!se excellent forfuel. Though the rapid growth 
hen, is also generally understeod; yet I ceuld not of this tree, and its great value remdersit a prime 
behold witheut admiration a thick stratam of|bject of cultivation, yet the mulberry will be — 
eggs, acted upon by an invisible fluid, bursting found to be altogether more profitable. Itsgrowth ~ 
into spontaneous motionsrelling against each oth-|'5 #8 Tap!d—tts timber is as valuable, and, in addi- 7 
er, cracking, opening, and disclosing each an er-|'to" to both, its foliage will yielda large annual 
ganized and animated being. As soon as the profit in rearing silk worms. We are credibly @ 
chickens are out of the she'l, they ‘are carefully, formed, that. mulberry posts of the ordinary 9% 
reineved inte the passage, which is divided inte|!etgth and size for fences, have been sold in — 
numerous compartments by small ridges ef clay;|New Haven for $$ a piece. Every farmer mav | 
“from whence, when a few days eld, they are draft- double the value of his farm in ten years, by cul- “J 
ed off into cooler quarters. ‘The passage, at the tivating the white mulberry, fer the sole pur- | 
dime ef our visit was filled with chickens, of|P9%¢ of timber and fuel. a 
» hich there must have been many thousands net : 4 
more than one day old, chirping, moving abort,| . We are apt tovalue ourselves more in @xpo- : 
and nestling against each other. Stones placed|9!Dg the faults of others, than in correcting our J 
afintervals ie stepping stones in a brook, eny. OW 
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mm the: r. _ Jagain on the 20th of September, when I had ten 
ON ORCHARD GRASS © —_|!bs, (both dry days) making a total fhem hte 
ie a , of thirty-four! al 

Henrico, 97TH May, 1835. A roams nay my-four ey ogee ee 


if no better reply to the queries of H.P. R. (in : see A. NICOL. 
‘the’ Register for this month) “on Orchard Grass,” — 

(Daetvlis Glomerata) should offer, perhaps the From the Gennessee Farmer. 
followiug observations may be usefulto him. Al- TIME FOF PAINTING BURBS. : 
7 —__thotigh I have seen this grass extensively and| Repeated experiments show that paint put on 

F sticcessfully cultivated in this country, yet as my |houses late in autumr or in winter, will last fer 
practical experience of it was obtained in Scot- ney than that put on in warm weather. In 
land, [ shall here give him a statement of the way |cold weuther the oil dries on the clapboards, and 
in which I have there. cultivated it,and have seen |with other ingredients forms a-durable body, but 
it done toa considerable'extentby others, There|in hot weather the beards abserb the oil, and 
we generally sow the seed in the month of March,|what remains on the surface has but little sub- — 
at tlie rate of from one.and a halfto two bushels {stance. 

per acre, with from eight toten lbs.of red clover : omen 
seed , (if sown alone, two and a half bushels! be- From the National Intelligencer. 
lieve, would not be too much,) having previously A REMARKABLE PROPHEGY. 
steeped the seed in water fromsix to eigkt hours.| A strong suspicion naturally and justl attends 
Some prefer moistening the seed by merely sprink- |the announcement of any prophetic declaratven, 
ling with water, and keeping it in a damp state |after it has been fulfilled; and in all. such cases 
for nearly two days. This method Ithink,isobjec-|very convincing evidence is required te satisfy the 
tionable; asin that state it is very liable to heat,|reader or hearer, that the feretelling was setually 
unless great cate’We taken of it. After being thus|prior to the performance. Inthe case to which 
steeped, the seed very easily and speedily take|the attention of our readersis now invited, this 
root. The ground should be well cleaned, and the evidence is abundant and conclusive. We have 
seed carefully covered in with a light harrow. It|the best possible reasen to know that the follew- 
has been supposed not to succeed well when|ing prophecy wasmade long befere its fulfill- 

sown down with a graincrop; but I have had it}ment, inasmuch as it was published in this paper, . 
sown both with wheat and barley, and always|more than twenty years ago; and weremember it 
succeeded in having-a good crop the succeeding} as made the subject of much sneering comment 
season, which was generally cut for hay. It is|at the time.Mr Evans,the man who made it,was ac= 
: a very early grass, and in order to make good hay|counted insane, net enly by rag saci generally, 

of it, it should be cut before it gets fully Yipe.—| but also by the Spb of Pennsylvania and 
‘This must be regulated according to the seasons,| Maryland, to which he applied for aid in carryin 
and the judgment ofthe farmer: It will be found)1nto effect the projects set fortb in the proplaabsat 
generally to succeed well in any soil that, will|which he not only perceivedand maintained the 
bring atolerable crop of clover. It is well known} practicability, but had actually devised the means. 
as a very valuable pasture grass both for sheep'He finally obtained a patent for fourteen years; _ 
and milch cows; and when early pasturage or,,but he had no meoney—no capitalist had confi- 
soiling is an object, it will be found to be of great|denc® enough in his projects tp make adyances— 
T importance. Whenintendcd to be cut for hav, it}and the patent slumbered on his hands, without 
| should neither be cut nor pastured the preceding|benefit to himself or the werld. He died peor. 
season later than the middle of August—perhaps|neglected, and probably heart-breken, like many 
in this country a month later. an ingenious man before him. In using the werd 

1 shall conclude with an extract of a letter from|‘‘prophecy,” we do not mean to convey the idea 
Mr. Falla, Seedsman, Newcastle, England, to Sir|that E’s possessed any ppornaterel gift or power 

John Sinclair as published in the English Farm-|of divination. What he foretold was merely the 
| er’s Register. When speaking of the produce of|result of his sagacity, mechanical ingenuity; and 
; the seed of the orchard grass sown on asquare|knowledge of the properties of steam, te the in- 

yard as an experiment in a corner of his nursery |vestigation of which a large portion of his life was 
ground, he says, “in the spring of 1814, ithadso devoted. As in the case of Arkwright, who ac- 
| abundant and beautiful an appearance, that] was quired fame and fertune by carrying into opera- 

©: the $0th of April (a dry day) induced to cut tienthe invention of others, while the inventerg . 
and weigh its produce, wh.ch | feund to be 16lbs., themselves remained unknown and uprewarded, 
amounting tothe astonishing quantity of thirty- later and more fertunate men have reaped the ad- 
four and a half tons per acre; and that at a period vantages to which Evans and ethers, his contem- 
when any other green article fit for soiling was poraries, pointed out the way. 
not above two or three incheslong. I cutitagain' “The time will come when people will travel 
the 24th of Jane and obtained eight Ibs.; and in stages moved by team engines, from one city 
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104 
to another almost as fast as birds fly, fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour. | 

“A carriage willset out from Washington in 
the morning, the passengers will breakfast at Bal- 
timore, dine at Philadelphia, and sup at New 
York, the same day. : 

“To accomplish this, two sets of ralways_ will 
be laid, sonearly levelas not inany place to de- 
viate more than two degrees from & horizontal 
line, made of wood or iron or smooth paths of 
broken stone or gravel, with arail to guide the 
carriages, so that they may pass each other in dif- 
ferent ditections, and travel by night as well as 
by day; and the passengers will sleep in these 
stages as comfortably as they now do in steam- 
Sesta.?? 6 * *& * 

“A steam engine that consumés from 2 quarter 
toa halfacord ef wood, will drive a carriage one 
hundred and eighty miles in twe}ve hours, with 
twenty or thirty passengers, and will not consume 
six gallans of water. The earriages will net be 
overloaded with fuel or water. 

“These engines will drive boats ten or twelve 
miles per hour, and there will be many hundred 
steamboats running on the Mississippi, and other 
western waters, as prophesied thirty years ago, by 
one who could predict them better than the poet 
cannow. But the velocity of boatsthrough the 
water can never be Siade to equal the velocity of 
carriages through air, because the resistance of 
water is eight huudrod times the resistance of 
ai 


r 
“Posterity willnot be able to discover why 
the legislature, or Congress, did not grant the in- 
ventor such protection as might have enabled him 
to put in operation these great improvements seon- 
er, hehaving asked neither money or a monopoly 
of any existing thing. 

“OLIVER EVANS.” 


LUCKY TOM.—.4 secret worth knowing. 


Tom Spooner was the luckiest dog in the 
world, at least so said his oldcronies. “He 
began like a poor good for nothing mechanic,” 
they would say, without a cent in the world— 
without a whole shirt to his back, half shoe to 
his feet, and with nothing but his hands to work 
with. And yet T'am Spooner is onc of the most 
wealthy and influential men among us. What 
alucky dogthat Tom Spooner has been! He 
went among those who started in life with him, 
but who were now the frequenters of grog- 
shops—idie and dissolute, by the name of 
Lucky Tom. It puzzled his old friends not a 
little to account for his luck. “He had no rich 
relations, and though not extravagant, he was 
liberal. He wasno skin-flint. Could he know 
some art of magic that would unbosom the trea- 











fortune-tellers, and gold-finders; he “m 
stood at home, and yet. bis course had been 
tended year after. year and week after. we 
with a wonderful share of good fortune—good . 
luck. He must be in possession of some secret. 
of which others are ignorant—What can it be? 
What on earth can it be? IfTom had alot of 
pork to dispose of, people were always willing 
to pay hima couple of cents more a pound than’ 
any other person! Andthe dog! He was al- 
ways lucky enough to pay his debts! He was 
never so ualucky as to feel the grip of a sheriS, 
or hear the creak of the jail door, Tom mar- 
ried. “Why! this poor mechanic bas taken the 
sweetest and most beautiful girl io the -place, 
Who would have thought it! What a confoun- 
ded lucky dog Tom Spooner is! He must 
have got the girl by magic!” And then Tom’s 
garden was a picture af neatness; the fences 
were never known to blow over, as did his. 
neighbour’s. His land was rich while that of 
his very next door neighbor’s would produce 
hardly nothing but weeds! What does Tom 
put into his land? How he rises one step afier 
another! If there is an important station to 
be filled, why Tom Spooner was always the 
man. He could get a note discounted at the 
Bank witbout security. If any question be- 
iween neighbors was to be settled why, Tom— 
lucky Tom was always sure to be called in as 
umpire, “And now I think of it,”—says one, 
“] never knew Tom to speak an ill word agairst 
his neighbor—which shows plain enough tbat 
there are many in his secret, and therefore, that 
ke dares not utter a word to their prejudice 





He never drinks—because to be sure if intox~ , 
icated, some one will snatch his screet from 

him. He bas learned his wife the way too. 

They’ both have the secret. 
hard of his acquaintances. 

regularly: but that is for mere appeafance’s 
sake. He pours over books when he can fing 
them—he must be learning something more of 
his art of getting rich. He is laying up trea- 
sures. 
work room late, and he is always the first up in 
the house, which furthermore shows-that ‘Tom’s 
mind is always bent upon his secret. 
find time cven totale a glace with his old cro- 
nies at the grog shop. He must have a secret 
worth knowing. 
that he minds nobody’s business but his own. 
And yet it does not weigh heavy on his mind— 
he is always good natured—contented and 
happy s fa 
Allis pleasant and agreeable. Nothin is out 
of place. Strange! Strange! said thesé wisea- 
cres, that Tom Spooner—that poor mechanic— 
who began with nothing, of whom all prophe- 


He says nothing 
He goes to church 


And then he always has a lamp in bis 
He can’t 


It occupies his mind so much 


—he hasno quarrelling in his family. 


sures ofthe earth, and spread its gold before sied that he would come out of the little end of 


him? He paid no attention to the words of the horn—and who believed nothing of it, but 
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7 correspondent, Mr. Perkins. 


| well wilted, and then leave it tocure. 
4 or two exposure to the sun, previous to its heing 
- carted from the field, is all the further care it 
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—ever at work with his hands or head! 
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Cultivator. 
CLOVER. : 
Clover. will grow on pretty much all soils 
that have been laid dry by good drains. It is 
the basis of good farming, on all laads suscep- 
tible of alternat2 husbandry. Its benefits are 


J 


threefold: it breaks, pulverises and ameliorates, 


the:soil by its tap roots, and it furnishes a cheap 
food for plants as well as animals. A good clo- 
ver lay is worth’to a crop, by the food which 
it affords, as.much as five tons of manure to the 
acre. To ensure a good lay, at least ten 
pounds of seed should be sown to the acre, and 
the ground well rolled. Its value}as food for 
plants, depends more upon the quantity of 
roots than upon the luxuriance of the stems, 
though the abundance of the latter will depend 
in a great measare upon the number of the 
former. To obtain the full’ value of this plant, 
we must cultivate it asa food for our crops, 
as wall as our cattle; and in this case we should 
use it as such the first or second year, before 
it has run out. There is economy io always 
sowing clover with small grains, though itis 
to be ploughed in the same or the next season. 
Ten-pounds of seed costs upon an average one 
dollar—the labuar of sowiag.is comparatively 
nothing. Its value to the next crop cannot be 
less thao quadruple that ‘sum, to say nothing of 
the feed it may afford, or its mechanical ame 
_ lioration of the soi]. We canfiot.avoid-again 

urging a trial of the method of making clover 
hay in cocks, as we have heretofore recommen: 
ded, notwithstanding the rebuke we have had 
upon this head from our esteemed friend and 
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2—Reader! what can hi 2. dust (he prosperity of our coualry, 
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Extract from Address of’ the Editors of the 
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RELIGION THE BASIS‘OE 
No sentimentiever uttered is 
















gion. ‘Tbe moral principles con 
scriptures, form the basis of all 
all that is excellent in the laws of evel 
zed country under heaven. Let-our j 
dence be divested of this feature, and so 
reddced to its original elements -of b 
The right of the sironBest manmust’ prey 
despost rule our country, our women 
slaves Sour property the ptey of robt ers ¢ 
gassias. What were Rome and Sparta, th 
models of heathen excellence, without {} 
servative principles of revealed religi 
one, debauchery was taught by the,sa 
the other, the children were instructed 
ving by thoir “patriotic ssuthersy end? - 
for vetraying their praiseworthy depred 
China exhibits the fairest model for | 
templation of the enemies of Christian’ 
government and lasvs divested of the} 
fluences of révealed religion. Here despo 
superstition and the grossest idolatry are 
woven with their civil code—The gs pe 
d 





























keeps a numerous and weil appointed 
and polygamy is allowed to the grande san 
Mandarins. In the highest orders of-sociel 
their females’are kept in a sort of slaveryyand 
the Chinese peasant yokes bis wife and bis ass 
to the plough. ee eee 

To the religion of the Bible ‘thén,«we are inc 
debted for ‘our dearest ‘social and domestic en-~ 
joyments; and for every excéllence whichechar- 
acterizes thé institutions of civilized countries. _ 
\He must therefore be the worst enemy of bis 
kind who attempts to sap the foundations of re- 
ligion; and.to substitute for its influence the uns — 
restrained passions of men. Itisto the tolera- 
tion taught. by the Christian’ religion that the - 





We have follow- 
ed the practice twelve or fifteen years, and} 
_ hence speak from experience, and with confi-} 
- dence, of its manifest advantages over the com- 
mon method of cpreading from. the ewath.. Put 
it into small cocks, with a fork, from the swath,' 
as soon asit is freed from external moisture, or: 
An hour 


will require. This mode saves labor, prevents 
injury from rain, and secures the hay in the best 
possible condition. 


“a 





He who bestows on you more attention than 
usual, either has deceived you, or intends to do 


infidel is indebted for the liberty which he pos- 
sesses of assailing her. She is the Genius, of 
of Liberty which he so ostentatiously professes 

to worship, while he somadly thrusts a dagger 
at her «vitals. To her followers who in the. 
hour of davger would repel force with force, — 
she commands “put thy sword in thy sheathe.2> 
To the misguided bigot who would call fire 
from heaven to consume those whofollownot - 
with us, she meekly replies, “Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” 





“All plants, whether in garden or field; or 
forest, if in rows, should be placed in the diree- 
tion of North and South, in order to admit the 
sun’s rays every day equally to both sides of 








80. 





the rows.” 
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RICULTURAL’!: eo os 
ne Pt. Sieg ae aoe oor te OOS tse ew-Yorks 2.2% 8 
~~” Many a farmer and gardener loses much of 3 Madder does best ne deep rich sandloam, 
his time for want ofsvitable implements. Great /moist, but not wet: It, requires three summers 
improvements in the construction of farming ito come to perfection; and as the roots'strike — 
utensils baye been made within the last twentyjdeep, the ground should be ploughed and mel- 
years, and many new ones have been invented. lowed to the depth of two anda half or three 
Yet thére are meoy who have never availed fect for its reception. Mr. Miller says it 
themselvesjof. the sdyantages’thus offered, and |should be planted with a small spade, (itis 
who still toil: on after the old fashion, with only |pranapated by off-setts from the old roots,) in 
halftools eneugh to answer.their purpose, and |rows from two to three feet apart; while 
these often of abeavy and clumsey construction. |Beechstein says they chould be planted only six 
A farmer whonever attends the meetings of agri-linches asunder. The practice in this country, 
cultaral: societies, nor unites with his-neighbors |we believe, for we are not personally familiar 
in the investigation‘of new modes of tillage, new | with it, is to plant in rows four to five feet 
implements tor saving, expediting or lightenibg| , 
labor.—nor ever reads ‘the. newspapers,*~-must 
be at least half a century behind the age in|season for planting is in May or Jone. The 
which he lives. Boston Couriers -lacre produces from ten to fiffeen and twenty 
mK ‘ong or Polatoe Hoe, is one of the |hundred weight. The price in market is about 
mostuseful;gimple and improved implements |90 cents per pound. 
that is. employe . At was inventedand used in inca tinge = 
pe sent bayssat for digging patient - STOCK AND PATTERN FARM. 
a ards found as useful for planting as for ae 
digging thisis-—andl likewise in eed for almost| A ay a polars, Se ips of New 
every purpose for which a boe has been used, Hamps ire, for establis et a cas this de- 
-and’they are employed to the greatest possible a . eg rtd oi of that state. 
advantage in stoney or rocky lands and in Thoug rath: ee we ates seem 
planting new land; they are likewise used as a{'° P€ “i\% The gis erry ye i ka importance 
garden hoe, being one of the best implements |'™ S°C1C'Y:  * Dey are mot only the main source 


between them, at least the first year, The 


apart, and to cultivate rows of corn or potatoes © : 


a gardener can have in use, or in working be- of national wealth, but ‘they constilute the ~ | 


teen ros of vegetables desing round 90ME fering paying and, wen decesar, Bho 
Willis’s Improved Seed Sowcris a machine, |°\°**: If the. fountain is impure, she steeani 
Paigeld ps in’ the first instance fori!!! be impure also. The high responsibilities, 
. Sowing small seed in gardens, is found in using and duties, which ore ee — de- 
{o sow large as well as small seed to advantage, mned, Inst he, sheeld bo welligngame: 
and proves to be one of the best field and gar- 
den implements in use... It is particularly adap-|- DRA Re ene a eee 
ted for sowing ruta-baga, turnip, &c. 
ty os oP mie » the A: of this aes: tle noison to all plants experimented upon and j 
ment is quite sofficient to pay the cost of it in 


4 among others, 1! have: applied it to milkweed, : 
sii season, dnd the seed is sown more reguiar|hurdock and Canada thistle; a teaspoonful — 
and eyen. ; 


dropped.on the stem will run down and destroy 
it to the ground, and if the root is ‘not, on the 
MADDER—(Rubia Tinctorum.) -' first trial, destroyed, a repetition will be suffi- | 
This plant has @ perennial root, and an ancient. This remedy may be of patticularuse | 
nual stalé. It is cultivated for the roots, which | where weeds start up from under stone walls or 
after beiug; dried and ground, are employed other inaccessible places. z 

in considerable quantities in dying a fine red| Jobnswort is regarded by many farmers as 
color, and likewise us a first tint for several more noxious than the Canada thistle —It fre- 
othershades. It is principally cultivated in quently usurps whole fields to the exclusion of 


The spirits of turpentine | have founda sub- 





source of political power. They are the main ~ 


Holland, the-province of Zealand being almost all the valuable gtasses. On some spots of ‘ . 


entirely covered with it, from whence it is ex- land covered with this weed | spread gypsum, 
‘ported to every part of Europe and America, at the rate of three bushels to the acre, and had 
yielding almost incalculable profits. The im- the satisfaction to find that the spots were soon 
ports of this article, for the use of our manufac- covered with a tbick mat of white clover and 
tories, is stated to amount in value, to more ether grasses; while the Johnswort was part 
than two millions of dollars-annaually. Qur running out. It is quite possible that a less 
soil and climate are found to be well adapted quantity of gypsum -per acre might answer a 
to its culture, and some successful experiments similar purpose: 
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those principles of more importance than- in 


pectability, and most of the wealth, has endea- 


* the physiology of his plants, the nourishment and 





o 





‘ty; October 7th, 1834. ) 3 
_ Science and art, which were designed.by na- 


~ gelaer county, New-York, Agricultural Sécie- 


ture as twin sisters for the mutual benefit and| themselves? 


support of each other, have been from time im- 
memorial alienated and estranged by the arti- 
fices.of designing men. But, thank Heaven! 
they are becoming happily reconciled. Science, 
fired: of. spinning hypothetical cobwebs in sg- 
cret, has at length found out that-sheis indebted 
to her long despised sister, not only for the com- 
mon comforts of life, but even for the instru- 
ments with which she makes her discoveries; 
and .frt, finding herself. no longer i¢sulted, in- 
stead. of groping in darkness, as heretofore, is 
now making rapid advances in the perfection 
of her labors, as she pursues them:by the light 
of science. Every bratich of the*useful arts is 
now assumingan improved character, awit be: 
gins to be conducted on scienfic principles, but 
in Ho branch whatever is the knowledge of 


agriculture. ; 
Thésame overbearing spirit, which has here=" 
tofore monopolized all the honors, all the res- 


vored, and still endeavors, t6-claimall the learn- 
ing. We have two or three professions, which 
however necessary, (and I have no disposition to 
question. either their usefulness or respectability,) 
cannot produce.a single article even for their own 
subsistence, bit which are with great enphasis 
styled the learned professiéns; while the farmer 
who feeds them, and who furnishes the materials 
to clothe them, is in grateful return greeted by: 
the sweet-sounding ‘appellation of clod-hopper.; 
There canbe no shadow of objection to giving 
learning to the man.who labors for our spiritual 
geod—to the lawyer, who settles our temporal 
disputes—or to the ‘physician, who heals ‘our 
maladies.. But why, in the name of commen 
sense, is it not equally necessary for the farmer? 
I would not dispute’ with either of these learned 
professions for the monopoly of the dead langua- 
ges, but for the ever-living natural sciences— for 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, botany, and 
zoology, and their subordinate branches. ‘I con- 
tend that where the clergyman, or lawyer, has 
one professional occasion for their use; the far- 
mer has fifty. By botany and chemistry, he learns 


treatment they require; and by analyzing his scil, 
he discovers what is necessary te maintain ana 


some day be willing to admit the sci 
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mer to an equal rank in.the scale « 
But the number thus fav 
ever, must, for some time to come, r 
limited, for though we have college 
guished reputation dispersed throughout the ¢ 
try, yet the course of education they purse 
of too abstract a nature to be ofany ¢ i 
viceto the interest of agriculture. Ther 
be no doubt that those who have no faith in! 
farming will smile at the idea of a college- eat 
farmer. But how many things have been sm 
at as ridiculousat one period, and at a subs 
period hailed and.applauded as woftd 
provements? We-have theologital 
and medical seminaries, and law seni 
military- seminaries, and each. en 
splendid and costly libraries, and all the4 
nalia of scientific illustration‘and @: 
and furnished with able teachers, lib 
ported. But poor agriculture; whose he 
the seed, and whose arm gathers the hai 
the vintage, on which all our earthly comfe 
even our very existence depends, she can 
no seminary in whichtoteach her sons the 
valuable of all arts. No» matter—they ai 
thing but clod-hoppers; ifthey- can learn 
letters and read the bible, what “more ean thi 
want to know? a our Wise legi sca 
rant supplies fof literary and other publioin 
Ciatindy witha liberality which aca them gre: 
credit, but touch the string of tgriculture, and it 
refuses to vibrate; thé whole instrument seems’ 
paralized and makes no music. ee ae 
But let me entreat the. friends of agricultural, 
improvement still to persevere, ndtwwichoe , 
all these discouraging circumstances. Let 
disciples of the old school: ridicule “book 
and laugh at the idea of an agricultural colee ’ 
or of schools to teach the farmer how to 
corn. As | have already stated, the spirit of im- _ 
provement isawake! Our state legislature alrea- . 
dy has the subject before it, and the agricultural 
society of the State will doubtless pursue it with 
persevering attention. It is true we cannet have 
the-credit of setting the example and leading the 
way. Such institutions are already established, 
and are producing most happy resu!ts in several 
parts of Europes and young men are attending 
them even from this country. Let us then have 
the praise of setting the example in our ewn 
country, and letthis State take the lead of all 































increase its fertility. Zoology and natural histe- 


ry teach him the characters ané constitution of as not to be cheered with the anticipation of be- K 
his animals; and mechanics the structnre and use holding such an institution: an extensive and 

In short, the whole business handsome edifice, where our young men shall 
of his life is a series of illustrations of the princi- be taught, in theory andin practice, those im- 


of his implements. 


the others. Where isthe man efso much apathy 





al, because they cost co 


wet tively nothing. ‘There are probably a 


mut ples of natu 
infallible guide to ail Ke siibstantial pos 
life? Where, by mingling the useful with the'a hundred thousand respectable farmers in this 
sweet, they will come*inured to habits of in-, ‘State. Many of these have been at very. consi= 
dustry: where science and art shall combine to ‘derable expense to introduce some valuable breed 
BY ire them with laudable emulation to excel of animals, or even the seed of some extraordin- 
other! If we are charmed with viewinga ary vegetable. Now, suppose the expense so in- 
pote upon asmall! scale, the work perhaps of curred should, in some case, be a hundred dol- 
a ae but skilful individual, how infinitely lars,—and it has been in many cases much ce 
arming must be the view of three or four, this would be a heavy tax for an individual; but 
hiadie acres, planned and laid out with all the’ divide this tax amongthe bundred thousand far- 
accumulated skill of ages, aided by all-the lights mers, and it amounts to one mill a piece. And sup- 
which ‘science bas thrown on the subject, with \pose'this introduction were effected by the Uni- 
all the beauties of the vegetable world, and.all ited States, the expense to individuals would be 
thatis- useful ofthe ammel! Could any earthly. still less; the liability to imposition would be al- 
prospect be more delightful? J answer yes; so less; and the chance of its being distributed 
that of two hundred young men, vying with each over the ‘States, and consequently. the public 
other, in skill and dustry, not only in ix proving thereby benefitted, still greater: 
and beautifying the establishment, but.in impro-| . Let ths‘parent, or State agricultural school, be 
ving their minds by study and their bodies ‘by attended as-it would be, and as 1 venture'to say 
manly labor, infivitely more pleasing and more it will shortly be, by pupils from each of the 
to their ‘redit than the mountebank feats of a counties, each of whom will be an interested re- 
















ymnasium; thus fitting themselves as brilliant 
to guide, instruct, and adorn the succeed- 

in tion. ‘This view of the subject, or, 
— the subject itself, far surpassing any pic- 
ture I can ‘diaw of it will soon become reat’ 
ity, if those interested in, its progress do their 
d yand that ‘they willl the talent and integri- 1 
tya engaged aresufficient guarantee. Let 
this State set the example, and all the othcr states 
will os Ag it.-. And’ what will hinder'the same 
from place in every county? Should one 
county itatio way, there can belittle doubt but 
allthe others will follow. But the county insti- 
tations will of course be small, comparec with 
that of the-state.” One hundred acres of good 
Jand, with other suitabie investments, miglit be 
sufficient; and- what mighty thing would the cost 
of a hundred acres of land and a little expense 
in buildings and apparatus be’ for this county? 
There is abandant reason to believe that such an 
institution in each county would be an'immediate 
source of pecuniary profit, independently of all 
its other advantages. But the State institution 
must necessarily leadthe way. That institution, 
then, as the parent or head, would furnish teach- 
ers for all the others, and it’ would also furnish 
seeds, plants and animals, of every description; 
and as it would be foremost in all untrodden 
ground, it would protect the county institutions 
from all loss in new. and untried experiments, 
and afford a pattern for them to follow in all their 
operations. . The State could afford expenses in 
books and apparatus, as weli as in the introduc- 
tion and acclimation of rare and valuable exotic 
plants; and also in procuring valuable and extra- 
ordinary animals, which would be altogether be- 


yond the reasonable means of a county, much; 


more so of an individual; and yet these valuable 
requisitions would be no less so, either to the coun. 





presentative of his own county; and let each 
county have, as. there is reason, to-hope it will 
have, a school after the same model, but upon a, 
smaller scale; and when. this system-shall even 
begin to bein full operation, how abundant will 
be its benefits to.every farmer in the state, as well 
to those who have not, as to those who have been 
its pupils. If any new and valuable production 
is introduced, as fast as the course of nature will 
suffer it to multiply, it will, of course, be distrbu- 
ted for the’benefit of the whole: 
cultural implements invented, here their compa- 
rative merits will be testee; and if, uponfair ex- 
periment, found not good, they will be condem- 
ed, without suffering individuals to be imposed 
upon. Here, ‘also, every farmer-in the country 
may, without much expense, go and view the 
operations and. improvements himself, and not 
listen to stories which he’has no faith in, or read 
books on the subject which he does not under- 
Stand. 








DOMESTIC. CONCERNS. 

In the management of domestic concerns or- 
der and method should be observed, and all bur- 
ry and confusion ought to be carefully avoided. 
If we would begin at the right end of the thing, 
it must be in the morning of the day and in the 
morning of life; this is an essential point. 

Sleep y should never be considered as a luxury, 
but as only a necessary refreshment to invigor- 


ate the body and prepare it for further exertions. * 


Therefore the propriety and advantage of early 
rising should be, by example and precept fixed 
on the youthful mind, 

When these ideas are fixed, and the practice 
of them becomes habitual, business may be 
‘pursued without anxiety, ‘and scolding, and 
hurrying, which tends to irrilate the temper, 


Are new agri-. 
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armer’s family are’ rendered ea- 
sy anc le, and to a woman who has been 
propérly instructed, and who has a knowledge 
of her own concerns, it is a source of peculiar 
satisfaction to know, that what 
her domestics, is consistent_with the obligations 


they are under to her. * 






Pat x 








_, The mistress who treats them with mildness 


and suitable attention, is génerally much better 
served,than she who treats them with harshness 
and.severity. Their love and attachment cre- 
ateva desire, to.please, and these mutual interests 


contribute very much to the quietude and bap-}'” 


pivess of all around. ss : s 

By this mode of procedure. there is ‘much 
time for literary pursuits, which are highly im- 
portant. “ 

It is from the mother, that the early educa- 
tion of children is mostly received. It is the 
example at home that will edicate them: your 
conversation, the business they see you trans- 
act, the -likings and dislikings they hear “you 
express; these will educate them, eniploy what 
teachers we may. The influence at home will 
have the miglitiest_ influence in education. 

Schoolmasters may cultivate the intellect, 
but things done and said at™hoeme,. are busy 
agents in forming the character, hence the im- 


{the purchase of. which, thonsands of dollurs, ' ° 
portance of our families bein well regulated ‘ annually sent from this country. ~The gan, 


andif a mother would faithfatty:perform her 
duty to her offspring, she must be willing to 
make many sacrifices. The comfort and im- 
provement of her family must be her principal 
object. Social visiting and virtuous intercourse 
with those welove, are some of the greatest 
comforts of life, yet even-these must be under 
such’restrictions that nothing may ‘suffer b 
her absence. 

While her children are young, and their 
minds susceptible of suitable impressions, she 
should sow the seeds of virtue, benevolence, 
and all those amiable qualities that will in riper 
years render them honorable and dignified in 
their pursuits, respectable and useful members 


of the community, and virtuous and e l 
heads of families. iat 


HINTS TO MEN OF BUSINESS. 
Superintend in person as much of your busi- 
ness as practicable, and observe*with a watchful 
eye, the management of what is necessarily com- 
mitted to the agency of others. 
Never lose sight of the powerful influence of 


example and be careful in the management of were called bots, with’complete success. The - 


your concerns, to recommend by your own per- 
sonal practice, uniform habits of active, interes- 


e requires of| tinct. employments. 


3 
Y Bean, in her laudable attempt toantroduce into’ 














' strict conformity thereto. ©) 0° es ) 
» Let no common amusement -interfere or mii 
gle with your business: make them entirely 












Despatch at once, if possible, w 
take'in hand, if interrnpted . by-unavdidab 
terference, resume, apd-finish it ag soomas 
structiqn ig removed.~ __ Thies 

Beware -of self-indulgence; no business-can 
possibly. thrive under the shade of its in jence. 















For the Tennessée Farmer.« « va 
MANUFACTURE OF BONNETS IN TE! 

Mr. Eo1ton—] have examined abo 
byjMrs. Mary Bean,..formetly Mary Hunter, 
iheresonty, and find it far Bes! ny” expt 
tations. The materials of which it ismadey § 
procured in her neighbourhood. This bo 
I think, almost, if not quite, as handso 
equally as good, a8 any brought by the m 
to this place. It is an excellent imitation of | 
‘Tuscan, and | would prefer wearingat myse! 
any I have seen. I hope Mrs. Bean w % 
with such encouragement, as’ will induce her, 
‘extend the home manufacture, of an arti 








industry, and taste, displayed by Mrs.Bean,in the =~ 
| mairofegtare of this article is highlyereditable to. 

ther,and her example, should stimulate our fe-» 
‘males, to similar efforts, forthe benefit of their © 
[country and themselves. _ It is. to be hoped that 
every friend to domestic manufacturesand tothe — 
‘encouragement and reward of female ingenuity. 
\and industry, will be disposed to patronise Mrs. 


our country a branch of manufacture,which,while 
.it must tend to increase its wealth, ‘will at the 
| Same time ensure to our females a more adequate. 
compensation for their labour than éan now in, 
| any other way be obtained. 
A friend to Industry. 

From the Gennessee Farmer. 

BOTS IN: HORSES. 


Mr Epitor:—I have read your articlesin the 
Farmer under this head, and though the senti- 
ments arequite discordant with common epin- 
ions on this subject, still | have no_dispesition ‘to 

|attempt their refutation. ! have aremedy which 
I have seen“applied in a number of cases of what 





prescription is as follows: Mix in a convenient 
bottle, one pint of good vinegar and halfa pint of 





ted and persevering diligence, to those in your good ashes. The horse should be previously. 
employ. a: | prepared to receive the dose immediately on mix- 
Be prompt and explicit in your instructions to ing it, as the effervescence produced by the acid 


n the compound many.min 


ute after 
will Lubin, in 


‘to retai 
iki 


+ 


cases be found sufficient. 


have known this médicineadministered to horses any onc can be said to possess that enviable di 

»pare in the last stage of the disease, and.have tinction, he 1s the man. 
‘never known it to fail ot producing relief in 
less thi ten mi 


hutes. The ashesshould bé sifted. 


HOGS. _ 


“Phe dealers in th 


® 


~ From one to three bottles li 
1 pendent, yet the farmer should remember thi 


: _A farmer should never be ashamed-of his ¢al- 
ng; we know that no man can be entirely inde-_ 
if 
No farmer should allow the reproach of. ne- — 
glecting education to lie against himself ortami- 
ly; if.knowledge is power, the beginning of it 
-should be early and deeply laid in the district 


is article have génerally-re- school. 


»tathed, and. we believe, without asolitary excep- A farmer should never use ardent spirit as a 
ion, ‘ave made-money. ‘T'iis fortunate state of drink; if, while undergoing severe fatigue, and 
thé market will throw a considerable sum of mo- the hard labors of the-summer, he would enjoy 


into cireulation in- Kentucky. 


We are in- robust health, let him be temperate in all things. 
60,000 hogs have prssed<the Kenhawa' ~‘A farmer never should refuse a fair price for 


*routey.82.000throvgh the Cumberland Gap, and anything he wishes to sell. We-have known a 


= “ 
e 

- 
. 


d total of 273,000 head iake 
oc 


big i Tennessee to Georgia and Alabatwa, man who had several hundred bushels of wheat 
,im the aggregate, 182,000 head. Sup- to dispose.of, refuse 8s. because he wanted 8s. 
Ifthis number to.have been slaughtered & 
Now Orleano-market,and weharvethe glad tu yet 6s. 6d. forvit. 

n from Kentucky | 


6d., and after keeping his wheat six months, was 


A farmer should never allow his woodhouse to 


season. ‘This aumber of hogs, supposing be emptied of wood during the summer.months; 
them to average 200 Ibs. net, and supposing: the if he does; when winter comes, in addition to 
New Orlean$ market equal to the other markets, cold fingers, he must expect to encounter the ‘ 
‘willfurnishthe handsome sum of two million chilling toeks of his wife, :and perhaps be com- 
seven hundred and thirty thousand dollars. From pelled, in a series of lectures, to learn, that the 
the best information we have on the subject, we man who burns green wood has not mastered the 
are inclined tobelieve it to be-nearly correct.'A B C of domestic economy. 


What sum hds been realized {trom the sale of! 


A farmer should never allow his windowsto be 


horses, mulas,, and beef cattle, we have no data’ filled with red cloaks, tattered coats and old hats; 


to calculate from— Kentucky Chronicle. 





‘From the. Gennesee Farmer. 
THINGS A FARMER SHOULD NOT DO. 


- A farmer should never undertake to cultivate 

more land than he can do thoroughly—halt til- 
led land is growing poorer—well tilled land is 
constantly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, hor- 
ses, sheep or hogs, than he can keep in good or- 
der; an animal in high order the first of Decem- 
ber, is already half wintered. 

A farmer should never depend on his neighbor 
for what-he can, by care and good management, 
produce on his own farm; he should never beg 
fruit while he can plant trees, or borrow tools 
while he can make or buy; a high authority has 
said, the borrower is a servant to the lender. 

The farmer shouid never be so immersed in 
political matters, as. to forget to sow his wheat, 
dig his potatoes, and bank up his cellar; nor 
should he be so inattentive to them as to remain 
ignorant of those great questions of national and 
state policy which will always agitate more or 
less a free people. 

A farmer should shun the doers of a bank, as he 
would an approach of the plague or cholera; 
banks are. for men of speculation, and theirs is 
a business with which farmers should have little 


if he does, he will most assuredly acquire the re- 
putation ofa man who tarries long at the whiskey; 


leaving his wife and children to freeze or starve 
at home. 


There are three things of which the man who 
,aims at the character of a prosperous farmer will 
jnever be niggardiy, manure, tillage and seed; and 
ithere are three things of which he never will be 
too liberal, promises, time and credit. W. G. 


We recommend the following Report of the 
committee on Agriculture, §c. to the Legislature 
of Ohio, to the attentive perusal of every man in 
Tennessee, and more especially in East Tennes- 
see: But we particularly commend it tothe care- 
fal and deolibci ate vunsidcration of thase, who, at 
their own solicitation shall be delegated -by the 
people as members of the next Legislature, to 
provide for and to promote the prosperity of ‘the 
state; they will here find the true causes which 
have so wonderfully accelerated the prosperity 
of Ohio, and from it they may learn, how far we 
are indebted for our inferiority to her in wealth, 
population and general prosperity, to the shame- 
ful negligence of our former Legislatures, to a- 
dopt that system of policy which reasen and com~ 
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| is important to the farmer, and to point ovt the 


* ~ tor, from every quarter of the globe, each bring- 
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si antry, situated a8 ure 
It is to be hoped that the next Legislature, mind- 







mmendations con- 
tained in the New Constitution, will commence 








ter of the state elevated from that unenviable po- 
sition to which the wretched poli¢y.heretofore 
pursued has unfortunately consigned it. 











Extract from the Journal of the House of Re= 
presentatives, of the State of Ohio, March’7, 

1885. 

Mr. Baxer, from the standing committee on 
Agriculture, Manufactures’ and commerce, made 
the following report which with the accompany- 
ing resolution, was agreed to by the House, viz: 
The standing committee on Agriculture, Manu- 

factures, and Commerce, to which was refetred 





farmers of many portions of Ohio, 
doubtedly, within a short period, 
construction of canals, turnpike-and © 
a system of policy, by the energetic and persever-|'® Producing a new era in ni 
~ ihg prosecution of which the general prosperity 
of the people will be promotéd, and the charac-|vating the earth. ‘l'o effect these impre 


country, and is calling loudly : ea 


Ti 


= 












improvements upon our former system: 








agricultural societies, offer their aid.—" 
done much for the cause of that occupat 
supplies the daily wants of ell, from 
humble peasant to the exalted statesman, 
Europe they have for a long period of time br 
cherished. France.and England undout 
owe much to these societies, for opr 
high attainment in agricultural-knowledge.. 


neighboring states have availedt hemselyesof the 
influence, to advance ‘their prosperity, and 
committee cannnot refrain-from express; 
hope, that societies forthe promotionsof agri 
ture, manufactures and mechanic: ill s 
be found in every county of this state. 



























the reports of sundry Agricultural Societies, 
establishei, in conformity to the “Act: to au- 
thorize and encourage the. establishment of 
Agricultural Societies, in the several counties 
in this state,” passed February 25, 1832, have 
carefully examined the same,-and now ask 
leave to report. : 
That it has been with a great degree of satis- 
faction that the committee have viewed the ex- 
hibitsof Agricultural enterprise, knowledge and 
wealth, which are contained in the stateirents 
made by the officers of the Societies from which 
the’ reports have emanated, ‘The communica- 
tions Of agricultural societies, so far as they have 
been received by the committee, afford ample 
‘proof, that the law upon the subject is founded 
in wisdom, and under its provisions, societies, in 
many counties in the state, have sprung into ex- 
istence, whose influence is well calculated to 
cheer and enlighten the agriculturalist, to collect 
and disseminate that kind of knowiedge which 


road to prosperity. In this highly favored state, 
where the cheapness and fertility of the soil, the 
mildness and salubrity of the climate, the excel- 
lence of the government have invited the cultiva- 


ing the customs and systems of farming which 
were best adapted to the country, and the circum- 
stances from which he has emigrated; it would 
be unreasonable to expect that the industry of 
such a community would at all times be directed 
in the most advantageous and profitable manner. 

Hitherto, that which has been wanting in skill, 


ture, among the various oocupations of: ciel 
should hold a high ranks - When ‘it is duly éoi 


sidered that the products of the earth one ye 
are not more than sufficient to supply the ani 
part of creaton until the suéceeding harvest pa 
out its treasures, the importance of the profession’ 
will be universally admitted. “Should the hus- 
bandman remit his labors, for a single season, 
the human race must perish.” What can the 
varied and useful occupations of-civilized lifedo, 
without bread. ‘The buzzing wheels of the 
manufacture must step—the pen of the sites. 
pher would cease to move, and the eloquence of" 
the statesman become silent. The committee 
feel a pride in stating, that the profession begins ~ 
to occupy that station.in the community, towhich — - 
it has a just claim. With great natural advan- 
tages; with an enterprising, industrious and 
moral population; this question naturally 
itself upon the conmmittee: “What Legislative 
provisions are necessary to increase the energies 
ef the state, and further its. progress in those arts 
and sciences which add wealth, respectability and 
ss pe to a community?” 

n searching for an answer to this in 
ry, the committee have been gratified in findi 
that Ohio, inher legislation, has ever kept in 
view those important principles for which govern- 
ments Should be instituted, the equal pretection 
of property, liberty and life. Her statesmen ear- 
ly saw the importance of opening internal com- 
munications for the transportation of her surplus 
produce, to the most profitable markets. Itisten 
years since the canal system commenced. Inthe 


ve 





has been supplied by the fertility of the soil and 
other natural advantages attendant on the first 
settlement of a new country, where but little skill 


wisdom of that system of internal improvement, 
most of the citizens of the state, are agreed; and 
notwithstanding the burthen of constructing theix 


burthen has been cheerfully borne, 

xy steadily supported, under a firm 
that the time is not far distant, when 
ilbbe meted out to every ‘portion 
unity. x 
‘mittee would here ubhesitatingly ex- 
following opinion, viz:—-Thatthe pros- 
state,can, in no way, be more cer- 
sy than by increasing the facilities 


| Opening “canals, constructing turn) 


dnd other roads, to, the full extent of 

ans.awithin the reach of .the Legish- 

1 these facilities extended to the 

ist, in every-portion of the community, 

¢ find laterit energies will be drawn 

t Fesources of our country, will be 

ped, and the mareh of prosperity, be 

onward. “With these views,the .com- 

ill dismiss’ this interesting and.important 

ct, by recommending for’ adoption, the fol- 

ag resoluyon: ~ ’ 

solved. 'That the laudable exertioris of the 

citizens’ “of ‘various cvunties in this state, in 

sta 25 rand seipioing societies, for the pro 

notion iculture, manufactures, and the “me- 

healt oni for the. introduction .of the im- 

roved breeds of stock into this section of ‘the 

sd States, ate worthy of the highest approba- 

tion, and-should receive the sanction and en- 

couragement of the friends of agricultural im- 
provement. 


./ 


"INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 


Dr. Hancock says ifa vessel of water is placed 
within 9 inches of a cucumber vine, that in 24 
hours time the vine will alter the direction of its 
branches, and not stop till it comes in contact 
with the water. And if a pole is placed at a con- 
siderable distance from an unsupported vine, the 
branches of which are proceeding in a contrary 
direction from that towards the pole, the vine 
will in ashort time alterits course, and not stop 
till it clings round the pole. But the camo vine. 
will carefully avoid attaching itself to low vege- 
tables nearer to it, as the cabbage, &c. 


{thing we can collect 


uthorise “ confident heel: 
een cen 
of grain in the United St 
whut it has been for many years past. 
we should not. be surprised, if fureign importa- — 
tions are found necessary to supply the domestic 
consumption.  _ ‘ 
Wew Publications. : 

We kavezreceived the following Periodicals, 

1. Fessenpéw’s Silk Manual and Peactical 9 
Farmer, published monthly at Boston, Massvat 50” 
cents per annum. 7 
2. The Silk-Worm, published at Albany. New 
York, monthly; by S. BLypensuRGH, at $1. per 
apnym. ‘ 

$. The Silk Cultwrist and- Farmers ‘Manual, 
published-at, Hartford, Connecticuty by a Commit- 
too of the Hartford county Silk Society, monthly, 
at 50 cents per anhum. 

The foregoing are all valuable works, well con- 
ducted ind neatly printed, and are principally 
devoted to the encouragement of the culture of 
Suk, but contain, in addition, much useful infor- * 


mation on other subjects connected with agricul- 
ture. 
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Additinal List of Agents 
FOR THE 
TENNESSEE FARMER. : 
Robt. Dickerson, Dickersonville, Russell e’ty Va.. 
Dr. John Yancy, Burnsville, Yancy county, N.C. 
Samuel M. Hughes, Sullivan county, Tennessee. © 
John B. Rogers, Mpnroe, Overton county, Tén. — 
Henry Tarrant, Sorrel P. O. Green et’y. Tenn. 
Alexander Preston, Sevierville, Sevier county, T. 
R. R. Smith, Somerton, Nansemond county, Va. 
C. J. Bradford: Wesley, Haywood county, Ten. ~ 
G. H. Carnes, Cedar Creek, Green county, Ten. | 
Lewis M. Best, Jacksborough, Campbell ety. T. © 
T. J. Smith, Silver Spring, Wilsen county, ‘Pen. — 
A. B. Currey, Rural Hill, Wilson county, Ten. ” 
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THE CROPS. 


We advise our Fsrmers immediately to com- 
mence the practice of a rigid economy in. the 
use of their grain, of every species.—The crops 
of small grain, in almost every section of the Uni- 
ted States, are short, in many parts, they have al- 
most entirely failed. The corn crops too, in max 
ny places, have been either totally or partially 
destroyed, and even where now promising, san- 
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